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SIXPENCE 


HE SENTIMENTS OF HUMANITY over 
the Japanese bombardments of open cities 
in China have already been fully and powerfully 
expressed in the Notes and Representations of 
British, French and American Governments, in 
the comments of British and other newspapers and 
in the Resolution passed by the Geneva Assembly. 
There are not wanting signs that these indications 
of world disapproval have had some effect in dis- 
couraging these aerial onslaughts on unfortified 
towns. But that is not sufficient for our Labour 
and other idealists. They are anxious for 
our Government and the nation to display the 
extent of their horror over the recent activities of 
Japanese airmen by rigorous action as well as by 
vigorous protest. Unmindful of the futilities and 
dangers involved in the proposal for economic 
sanctions against Italy during the Abyssinian war 
period, these idealists are now busy crying out for 
a wholesale policy of boycott against Japan. Pre- 
sumably they do not want to involve this country 
in a war in which no grave national interests would 
be at stake ; presumably, too, they have not given 
any thought to what might be the effect of a boy- 
cott in forcing Japan to employ the speediest 
possible methods of crushing her opponent. Yet 
the policy they advocate is well calculated both to 
embroil us with Japan and to intensify the warfare 
in the Far East. Labour’s eccentricities are bad 
enough, but as one of our political parties it has 
some excuse for voicing its opinions, how- 
ever foolish they may be, on_ international 
affairs. As for the increasing tendency of high 
dignitaries of the Church to consider that every- 
thing mundane comes within their spiritual 
province and within their right to correct the errors 
of a misguided world, many people must be 
inclined to deplore what so often looks like an 
unclerical fondness for the limelight. At the same 
time, one must acknowledge that in his speech at 
the Albert Hall His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury showed sound sense both in the quiet 
earnestness of the language he employed and in 
deprecating any isolated action on the part of the 
British Government. 


ME. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH at Chicago 

set out in eloquent language what is the 
world’s gravest problem to-day : the danger of the 
spirit of lawlessness spreading among the nations 
So as to threaten the very foundations of civilisa- 
tion. The most welcome part of the speech was 
the recognition that the United States could no 
longer afford to regard with tranquillity ‘‘ the 
economic and political upheavals in the rest of the 
world.” If the war fever among the nations 
remained unchecked, the day might well come 
when the United States would no longer be 
immune from attack. For this reason the United 
States and other peace-loving nations ‘‘ must make 


a concerted effort in opposition to those violations 
of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts 
which are to-day creating the international anarchy 
and instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality.’’ The 
President made no constructive suggestions as to 
the steps to be taken to give effect to this ‘* con- 
certed effort.’” He merely spoke vaguely of 
applying the *‘ precaution of quarantine ’’ to ‘‘ the 
epidemic of world lawlessness.’’ Perhaps the 
vagueness was due to his realisation that the co- 
operation he visualised would have to be the 
subject of very careful discussion and deliberation 
between representatives of all ‘‘the peace-loving 
Powers.”’ If the world could depend on the United 
States throwing in its full weight on the side of 
peace-insurance, the prospects of preventing any 
future world convulsion would assuredly be bright 
indeed. But with our experience of how the people 
of the United States threw overboard another 
President who sought to break down their isolation 
from the affairs of Europe, one can only hope that 
President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech will not 
ultimately prove to have contained only ‘‘ winged 
words.” 


ERR HITLER’S RENEWED demand for 
the return of Germany’s lost colonies, in his 
speech at the annual German Harvest Thanks- 
giving Festival, was founded on the old argument 
of Germany’s need for expansion. ‘‘ We have,”’ 
he said, ‘* too many people in such a small living 
room, a shortage of raw materials, of agricultural 
acres.’” Naturally he did not enter into any statis- 
tics showing how many raw materials the former 
German colonies produced and how many Germans 
were formerly wont to reside in them. That would 
have been merely to demonstrate the flimsiness of 
the expansion plea. It suited his purpose better to 
indulge in the pleasing game of setting up ninepins 
to knock them down again. What use could 
Germany’s colonies be to her, her opponents were 
supposed to be asking. ‘‘‘ You can buy what 
you need ’—we are as clever as that. For if they 
had not fleeced us for 15 years we could buy to-day. 
There are people who say that riches are a burden. 
One would imagine that if they were so heavy a 
burden, the bearers would be pleased to give up a 
little of them. But that is the only thing they will 
not do.’’ One must remember, of course, that this 
speech was really intended for home consumption. 
Herr Hitler is shrewd enough to know that the 
arguments against surrender of these colonies are 
very different from those he outlined. But it is 
necessary from the Nazi point of view for the 
German public to be thoroughly convinced that 
the economic ills from which they are suffering 
and may continue to suffer are the result of Ver- 
sailles injustice and are in no way due to any fault 
of their own Government, That is why Herr 
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Hitler makes so much of this colonial question 
while proceeding to show that Germany has the 
best of all possible Governments and that ‘* the 
solution of the German living problem is one of 
increasing efficiency and production.” 


. STALIN, RUSSIA’S DICTATOR, with a 

* sensitiveness, some may think, akin to that 
of the Sea-green Incorruptible, has apparently at 
last come to feel that the ‘‘ bath of blood ”’ should 
be reserved more strictly for the more prominent 
enemies of the State—and of M. Stalin. The 
Soviet Judges in future are to have a slightly more 
elastic penal code to administer : instead of having 
only the meagre choice between the excessive 
leniency of ‘‘ ten years’ hard ’’ and the possibly 
undue severity of a death sentence, they will now 
be able, if kindly disposed to their prisoners, to let 
them off appearing before the firing squad and 
sentence them to terms of imprisonment ranging 
between ten years and twenty-five. Gone may be 
the boast of the gentleness of a régime that 
declined to inflict imprisonment for more than ten 
years. But what of that? Doubtless it is realised 
that comparisons with ‘‘ Capitalist ’’? penal systems 
have become a trifle pointless after so many execu- 
tions. And lest there should be any so foolish as 
to imagine that the ‘‘ bath of blood ’’ is likely to 
run dry for lack of blood-letting, there is The 
Times’ cable to warn us that the decree adding this 
new amendment to the penal code confirms the 
death penalty for ‘‘ spies, wreckers, diversionists, 
incendiaries and enemies of the régime generally.” 
A comprehensive category, in short, for ensuring 
that the “‘ proletarian ’’ lust for killing shall have 
adequate satisfaction. 


SIR ARNOLD WILSON, who is now editing 
the Nineteenth Century and doing much to 
revive its ancient glories (when Tennyson and 
Gladstone were its bulwarks), has a notable article 
in the October issue which our readers ought not 
to miss. Sir Arnold has been on a visit to Spain 
and he devotes his monthly article to an account 
of his experiences. He is, as might be expected, 
favourable to what may be called the reactionary 
side, but he is fully conscious of the mistakes of 
the old régime. We quote his conclusions :— 

I offer no solution, and no opinion on matters of 
policy : it is Spain’s misfortune, not her fault, that she 
is the pawn of others. Of one thing I am convinced : 
General Franco to-day represents a great majority of 
the Spanish people; his Spanish opponents in Valencia 
cannot do this, for they are no longer free agents; but 
Franco is free, and neither desires, nor will suffer, 
control, even by those Powers to whom he owes most. 
His foreign policy will not conflict with ours; Spain 
will never take part in a foreign war. His domestic 
policy is not a defence of rank or privilege, but of 
popular rights and of the rights of all subject to the 
performance of those duties from which all rights are 
derived. No man in Spain, and no policy, is less 
likely to cause alarm to neighbours. 


We hope and trust that Sir Arnold Wilson is 
right. 


T GROSVENOR HOUSE, the Antique 
Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition continues to 
attract a crowd of those who know. Queen Mary 
and other members of the Royal Family have 


honoured it by their presence, Her Majesty making 
several purchases ; one of the most interesting was 
a pale green jade Chinese vase, encrusted with 
rubies and emeralds, from the stand of Messrs, 
Spink. One of the exhibits that arouses much 
interest is a collection of pewter shown by Charles 
Casimir, the earliest piece being a Wassail Cup of 
1610. Messrs. Churchill, whose show, ‘‘ History 
in Glass,’’ was held recently in London, has a case 
of rare wine-glasses, no two being alike. There 
are several Irish Dish Rings on_ exhibition, 
Reginald Davies showing one particularly delight. 
ful example in finely pierced silver made in 1775 by 
J. Jackson, of Dublin. The Exhibition, which 
closes on October 15, should be of interest to 
everyone, for the thousands of objects of Art cover 
a very wide field. Large bookcases of fine design 
vie with the tiniest of enamel or silver patch boxes 
for admiration ; Chinese jade, pewter, pictures and 
old books claim attentive examination. Lovers of 
good craftsmanship who can spare the time for 
more than one visit will find much that is otherwise 
overlooked in a brief tour of the stalls. The Com. 
mittee deserves the congratulations and thanks of 
the general public for enabling so many lovely 
things to be brought together in such pleasant 
surroundings. 


Js VELAN, the new waterproof material invented 
or discovered by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
a major contribution to the conveniences of civilised 
life? We are inclined to think that it is. Here is 
the description of Velan in The Times this week: 
The new substance is stated to differ from existing 
waterproofing media in that it does not merely close 
the interstices of the cloth or coat the fibres, but com- 
bines with the material to create new compounds. It 
imparts to such fabrics as cotton, silk, wool, linen, and 
artificial silk a soff and supple quality which, it is 
claimed, will survive repeated washing, laundering, 
and dry cleaning. From such closely woven cloth, 
treated with Velan, water will roll off immediately. In 
the case of open textures or hairy cloth the water may 
be caught in the mesh or pile but can be shaken ont. 
None of the water is absorbed by the fibres. 


If all this is true, and the I.C.I. would not have 
announced the discovery without adequate know- 
ledge, away with our old waterproofs—shiny and 
black and uncomfortable—and let Velan help us to 
face the winter and the much maligned British 
climate warm and unashamed. The health cam- 
paign now being launched with all official 
solemnity seems to have received substantial and 
timely support. 


[MMENSE SUMS OF MONEY have been 

spent by Mr. Korda upon his new production, 
Knight Without Armour, which is at the London 
Pavilion. A quarter of a million, with a mere 
fifty thousand for Marlene Dietrich alone, has been 
shouted from the housetops. Certainly in the close- 
ups of her face and figure Mr. Korda, with the help 
of Mr. Feyder, would seem to have got his money's 
worth out of his star, and perhaps her box-office 
attraction, in addition to her others, will recoup 
for him his tremendous outlay ; but the plain truth 
of the matter is that Mr. James Hilton’s novel has 
been butchered to make a Pinewood holiday. 
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Leading Articles 


JOURNEY’S END 


HE Morning Post is dead, and if it has been 
an ‘‘ unconscionable time a-dying,’’ that is 
creditable proof of the vigour and vitality which 
clung about it. Its demise and the manner of it 
have been a tragedy for Fleet-street, bereaved by 
so many similar tragedies in modern times, and a 
savage blow to that dwindling element of 
reactionary Toryism which yet deserved a voice, 
even if it cried in a wilderness. 

The words ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ still appear in the 
title of The Daily Telegraph, by which the older 
paper has been absorbed, and it may be that here 
and there some room may be found for this or that 
trie drifting from Tudor-street to Fleet-street. 
But fire and water cannot be mixed, and Lord 
Camrose, whose integrity and ability make a great 
force in modern journalism, could never have been 
so foolish as to impair the character of the Daily 
Telegraph by any attempt to graft on to it the 
characteristics of the Morning Post. 

As for the readers of the Morning Post, a faithful 
if diminished band, they can either pay twopence 
for The Times, which probably irritates them pro- 
foundly, or transfer themselves to the Daily 
Telegraph, which may not satisfy them much more 
than a vegetarian diet would satisfy a carnivorous 
animal. If they know of a better hole, they can 
go to it, but they are not the sort of readers who 
are likely to esteem the vulgar atrocities of the 
popular Press, and there is none left now to trans- 
late daily or weekly their inmost heart into brilliant 
wit and thundering phraseology. Colonel Blimp 
is dumb. 

It has been the misfortune of the Morning Post 
that the manufacture of Blimps has been, ever since 
the War, a dying industry. A newspaper, like any 
other business, must be able not only to replace its 
clients when they die, but to extend its influence 
and profits, which means its circulation, by appeal- 
ing to the younger generations. It is a long time 
since the Morning Post did this. It has had its 
phases and spasms of sweet reasonableness and it 
has seemed from moment to moment to wear those 
modern glasses which see black and white in an 
undertone of grey and which view an opponent not 
as a person who is either mad or bad (and probably 
both) but as a fellow sufferer in a world of distracted 
addictions who has too obviously got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. But any such weaknesses 
were quite transient. It was the virtue and the 
Strength of the Morning Post that orthodoxy was 
its doxy and heterodoxy other people’s doxy, that 
black was black and white was white, that wrong 
was wrong and right was right, and that those who 
denied its own spiritual and material conceptions 
would better have been removed from a world 
belonging by right to educated English gentlemen 
and their families, preferably to be verified in 
Debrett or in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

The Morning Post was born to this creed and 
recited it with sincere conviction from the days of 

Bates, who was its early and somewhat 


notorious editor, to those of his namesake, Sir 
Percy Bates, who was recently its Chairman for 
some years of good and less good fortune. It was 
rare and it is admirable to find a character so con- 
sistent and an intensity of conviction so sincere 
and so immutable as that which is presented by 
the history of the Morning Post. But ‘‘ time like 
an ever rolling stream bears all its sons away,’’ and 
a world which has discovered that it is round 
simply will not pay attention to the band of con- 
sistent zealots who still protest that it is flat. 
Dictatorships, towards which the heart of the 
Morning Post yearned, are not in fashion, and 
wholesale and vigorous denunciation has lost its 
attraction, and the modern English flesh cannot 
be made to creep agreeably by things like the 
Protocol of the Elders of Zion. There is still 
intellectual arrogance in high places, even in the 
high places of modern journalism, but it must be 
the kind of intellectual arrogance which mesmerises 
itself before it impresses others. The Morning 
Post was incapable of these mental gymnastics. 
It knew what it believed, it knew what it wanted, 
and it never hesitated to tell other people in the 
plainest terms what was good for them. So now 
it has gone the way of old-fashioned, inconvenient, 
and tactless monitors. 

Social and political historians of the future may 
see in the journalistic event of last week something 
more than the journey’s end of a great national 
newspaper and the misfortunes of many able and 
painstaking journalists. They may find in it the 
end of a certain conception of journalism and the 
loss to public expression of a certain dignity and 
courage. The silencing of Colonel Blimp may be 
or may not be a serious affair. The loss of what 
lay behind the accents of the Morning Post may 
mean more. 


The Morning Post was always fighting. Even 
when it seemed to ‘“ stunt,’’ as in the Christian 
Protest Movement against the Anti-God campaign 
of Soviet Russia, which it brought to the birth, 
the Morning Post steadily pursued every cause 
which it had made its own long after the main- 
tenance of that cause had become rather a 
journalistic commitment than a_ journalistic 
asset. It did not forswear to-morrow what 
it had said to-day or twist the news to suit 
its own “‘ ideology ”’ or shirk an apology when it 
was convicted of a wrong. It maintained in all 
these latter years of its still dignified decrepitude 
those principles of conduct and expression which 
may have belonged to another age, but which did 
no hurt even to those who found them absurd. 

In other words, the Morning Post wore the old 
school tie. That was, perhaps, its crime and its 
undoing in the eyes of modern generations who 
have allowed the popular Press to satirise the old 
school tie out of existence. But with the Morning 
Post’s old school tie there went, latterly, a harden- 
ing of journalistic arteries. There was not enough 
resilience. Occasional splashes of modernity 
accentuated rather than modified the out-of-date- 
ness of the whole machine. 

Thus it became inevitable that such an 
institution or organisation should go under in the 
turbulent waves of twentieth century journalism. 
That journalism has many horrid and deplorable 
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features. But it has a slick efficiency which pre- 
sumably reflects the minds of the modern 
generation. There are still left in London, the 
metropolis of intellectual achievement, The Times, 
which will always be published for the elect, and 
the Daily Telegraph (and Morning Post!), which 
keeps alive the main features of an older and more 
sober journalism for a very considerable and con- 
tinually increasing number of readers. Thus those 
of us who cannot be satisfied or even greatly 
amused by the modernistic antics of the popular 
Press need not be as men without hope. 


Yet the Morning Post, as a separate entity, is 
dead. Colonel Blimp is speechless. There will 
not be another ‘‘ British Gazette ’’ (and, please 
Providence, no need for one) in a quite different 
Fleet-street. The right wing of Toryism is 
deprived of a means of self-expression and a great 
national newspaper, which had served its causes 
often brilliantly and always faithfully, has come to 
a “‘ sideways ending.’’ It is not a good thing. 


IT’S JUST LIKE ENGLAND 


A SUBJECT which has always interested me is 
a comparison of types of English and other 
countrysides, mostly European. 

It has often been said with truth that this small 
country is an epitome of landscape scenery, a sort 
of digest. The adjective ‘‘ small’? must be 
stressed, for it is only on a small scale that we find 
these likenesses. In the South Kensington 
Museum, and elsewhere, we can see models of 
engines, mines, aeroplanes and what-not, perhaps 
with the inscription underneath: Scale, one inch 
to a foot. I want the reader to bear this scale in 
mind throughout this article. 

Let us take first the sweep of the Sussex and 
Kent downs. In the hollows of these hills, where 
no building can be seen to destroy the illusion, it 
is easy to imagine oneself on those downs just 
across the water, Calais, Boulogne or Dieppe. The 
short grass, the chalk and the contours are the 
same, which, I suppose, is not really remarkable 
when we consider that the Channel is a compara- 
tively recent affair, and not so very wide. Further 
north, parts of Essex and the opposite Belgian 
coast look much the same, so, incidentally, do 
South Wales and North Devon, but, curiously, 
North Wales and the eastern Irish coast do not. 

And the sand dunes. At Saunton in Devon, or 
round the coast at Harlech, or at Southport, and 
many other parts of the sea-shore, it is easy to 
transfer oneself mentally to the wide stretches of 
the Continent. From the German seaside resorts 
of the Baltic, through Denmark, down by the 
Dutch island of Walcheren, the Ostend coast, Le 
Touquet, right to the Landes, these stretch. You 
will also find Surrey among these Landes, where 
the pine trees tower from a sandy soil just as 
around Farnham. Surrey, in fact, applies many 
analogies. 

I once motored from New York down to 
Georgia. After Washington, for 800 miles the 
whole country was just Farnham. Sand, pines 
and an occasional lake is the recipe, of course on a 
much larger scale. The pine country in Florida 


is much the same, apart from the numeroys 
marshes, the corpses of rattlesnakes and mocassins 
which adorn the long straight roads, and the 
untidy Spanish moss which hangs from the trees, 
like immense clusters of Old Man’s Beard. There 
is a terrible sameness about the eastern parts of 
North America, a sameness of nature which art has 
unpleasantly qualified by the numberless signs 
which line the roads, advertising soft-drinks, 
Bar-B-Q’s, and rest camps. England is bad 
enough, but is not as awful as this. North of New 
York, the type of scenery is more reminiscent of 
the Home Counties; New England is much like 
old England. I bathed (with dozens of W.P.A. 
men!) in Walden Pond, and it was much like a 
Sussex Hammer pond. 


Wimbledon Common is like the environs of 
Berlin, Frensham ponds like the Wendish lands 
further north. I once visited Lapland in winter, 
One of the most important towns there is Kiruna, 
the centre of a great iron district, and the envy of 
Russia and Germany. Driving along behind a 
reindeer, I was so forcibly reminded of the Ports- 
mouth road between Cobham and Ripley that | 
laughed at what seemed such a silly comparison. 
Nevertheless, it was a true one, and when I skated 
on the lake that lies on the left side of the road 
just before Ripley, I could not help thinking of 
those vast sheets of water surrounded by pines 
which make up the formula for the Swedish and 
Finnish landscape. 


Snow suggests parallels of its own. Our Welsh 
hills under snow might be the foothills of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, or Carpathians, and the white-mantled 
Lancashire and Yorkshire moors, such as Black- 
stone Edge near Rochdale, remind the traveller 
forcibly of the bare and uncompromising Swedish 
and Norwegian plateaux high above the tree-line, 
such as lie round Are, and Storlien on the frontier, 
or at Finse. The latter is a renowned winter-sport 
station on the highest point of the Bergen-Oslo 
railway, and exudes an atmosphere of such intense 
loneliness that, although it is much further south 
than Lapland, the ‘‘ Lapp Fever’”’ affects one there 
as in the furthest north. This fever takes the form 
of an intense depression, which the visitor must 
fight against continuously; else he succumbs, and 
must at once go south. 


Scenery depends on a combination of the 
geological foundation and climate of the district. 
Those who live in the Midlands have doubtless 
visited Dovedale, where the huge limestone crags 
point to the skies like giant’s teeth, while the 
crystal-clear Dove (long ‘‘o,’’ please) flows 
through the valley and is still fished as in the time 
of Isaak Walton. The same sort of scenery occurs 
in all limestone country, and the gorges of the 
Ardennes in Belgium, and the Tarn in the Midi, 
are only Dovedale on a large scale. And of all 
places in the world the Isle of Capri suggests the 
Derbyshire valley, which may seem strange, but 
is true. 


On a larger scale we have in this country the 
Cheddar Gorge, which is like a small Pyrenean 
Pass, and I am told resembles so much the Bul- 
garian countryside as to make no difference, This 
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Mendip gulch is undoubtedly one of the most 
spectacular places in England, and the caves as 
curious as those of Ham in Belgium, or Betharram, 
near Lourdes. Sedgemoor, close by, is like 
Holland, and there are some curious little conical 
hills in the same county of Somerset which vaguely 
suggest Le Puy. 


BECKET WILLIAMS. 


(To be continued) 


INSIDE POLICE 
HEADQUARTERS—AUSTRIA 


VIENN A was the birthplace of Professor Freud 
who has made the most notable contribu- 
tions to the science of psychology. It is a branch 
of knowledge to which the Viennese seem to be 
particularly drawn. Whether or not this is a 
national characteristic, this preoccupation with the 
mind has certainly had its effect upon police 
methods. 


A police interrogation in Austria is literally a 
demonstration in applied psychology. The higher 
police officials who all hold diplomas in law or in 
police science use their eyes quite as much, and 
sometimes more, than their ears. They have a 
saying that even if a man’s eyes do not proclaim 
the untruth of his words, his hands or his feet do. 
They watch the smallest movements of his body, 
the most fleeting movements of his facial muscles. 
These things, they declare, often reveal the false 
alibi recounted with steady look and unfaltering 
voice. 


The Viennese police learnt their psychological 
technique from the classic work of Hans Gross, 
Professor of Criminology in the University of 
Prague. They are proud of the fact that his 
famous book, Criminal Investigation is known and 
studied by policemen throughout the world. 


Vienna has delved deeper into psychology than 
this. There are many people who use the term, 
“reconstruction of the crime ’’ without any precise 
understanding of what the phrase means. And it 
is true that it means different things in different 
countries, but its application has nowhere been 
developed so consistently as in Austria. The 
method is this. If the police have a reasonably 
complete case, they proceed to re-enact the whole 
drama in the sequence which the known facts have 
revealed. No detail is neglected, and the re-enact- 
ment is carried out in the presence of the suspected 
person. If he is guilty, it is assumed that he will 
in some way betray himself. Confession itself was 
originally regarded as proof that, in such circum- 
Stances, the confession must be true. More 
recently the aid of scientific instruments which 
record changes in blood pressure have been 
brought to this method of indirect interrogation ; 
so that even if the suspect does not confess with his 
= the changes in his blood pressure record the 
ruth. 


To us, these methods savour of the ‘“‘ third 
degree.” Whether justified or not, however, they 
have a psychological flavour. The theory is that 


a man who has committed a serious crime tries to 
forget, and to some extent succeeds. He would be 
unable to tell the truth about it, even if he would. 
The reconstruction is designed to revive the whole 
memory and bring it back out of the sub-conscious. 
It is a substitute for the so-called ‘‘ truth serum ”’ 
which is supposed to compel the individual under 
its influence to speak the truth. 

Apart from ethical considerations the whole 
thing sounds fantastic and far-fetched, but the 
method is sound according to many present-day 
psychologists. It is psycho-analysis being applied 
to criminal investigation ! 

The Austrian police make no fetish of psy- 
chology. No detective organisation can afford to 
make a fetish of anything. The Police School at 
Vienna, founded by the late Professor Tiirkel, 
initiated a course of instruction as complete and 
efficient as any in Europe. As with the schools at 
other European centres it has specialised in a 
branch of technical investigation which has been 
developed into a fine art. Moulding or ‘‘moulage’”’ 
is an art which has been used by the police since 
the 18th century. It has remained for the police of 
Vienna to turn it into a science. The success of 
an investigation may in some cases depend upon 
the ability of the investigators to take an exact 
impression complete in every detail of a footprint, 
a tyre mark, an impression made by teeth, or even 
the mould of a limb or a human face. Plaster, still 
greatly used by the police, is a very crude material 
when compared with the new compositions 
invented in Viennese laboratories. 


The Moulage Section of the Police Museum at 
Vienna displays amazing examples of the mould- 
er’s art. The finished works are as life-like as 
anything at Madame Tussaud’s and a great deal 
more exact. There are moulds of hands and feet 
reproducing the last mark and papillary line, repro- 
ductions of the faces of criminals and their victims 
perfect to the last detail giving an almost terrifying 
impression of reality. Such exhibits are often 
produced in court, and demonstrate, as no photo- 
graph can, what is the real appearance of the 
original object. 

There is another respect in which the Austrian 
police have contributed to the development of the 
science and art of criminal investigation. They 
have been among the pioneers of international 
co-operation. Professor Tiirkel devoted all his 
scanty leisure to the International Academy of 
Criminology which he founded. The membership 
of the Academy consists of highly placed police 
officials, medico-legists and criminalists of all 
countries. It has organised conferences in all the 
greater European countries which cover the whole 
field of police science. The Academy has done an 
important work in demonstrating that police tech- 
nology is a branch of applied science which is not 
to be despised. There is a wider aspect to its work, 
and a bigger lesson to be learnt from it. It has 
done its best to disseminate knowledge and inter- 
change information fully and freely without respect 
to national frontiers. Crime is a serious problem 
which afflicts all nations. International co-opera- 
tion in its prevention and suppression is one of the 
many ways in which we can contribute to a closer 
understanding between nations. 
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Books of The Day 


ASQUITHIAN MEMORIES 


R. HERBERT ASQUITH’S ‘“* Moments 
of Memory’’ (Hutchinson, _ illustrated, 
18s.) is something very much more than a 
pendant to the official biography of his 
father. It gives us an amazingly clear and 
impressive portrait of the former Liberal Prime 
Minister, both man and politician, as seen from the 
intimacy of the home circle. And that portrait 
emerges in a delightfully unexpected manner. Mr. 
Asquith is apparently intent on autobiographical 
reminiscences; yet all the time that he is picking 
out his ‘‘ moments of memory,”’ recalling scenes 
from childhood, painting charming little pen 
portraits of Gladstone, Lady Oxford, Haldane, 
Birrel, Edward Grey, Aubrey Herbert, Rupert 
Brooke, D. H. Lawrence and the like, or setting 
out vividly his own and his unit’s war experiences, 
one instinctively feels that he is merely filling in 
the background to what is his main purpose—the 
portrait of his father. But in this pious act of 
filial affection so fascinatingly accomplished there 
is no attempt to overstress the father’s achieve- 
ments, nor even in reviewing the war’s political 
controversies is Lord Asquith’s son tempted to 
indulge in acrimonious comment on the conduct 
and character of his father’s opponents. He is 
content to tell the story quietly and without 
rancour, with the judicial calm inherited from a 
father who ‘‘ was very human, but was so remote 
from frenzy that he did not always understand the 
full force of its grip on others.”’ It was Lord 
Oxford’s misfortune that he lacked the ‘“‘ fire and 
frenzy ’’ which were needed in the nation’s leaders 
in the great upheaval caused by the outbreak of a 
world war. He had magnificent gifts, but not 
the personality to inspire a national will to victory. 
Yet in this portrait of him that his son presents 
to us there is very much to admire: a lovable 
father, firm friend, a statesman of courage and 
strength of purpose, honest and sincere and utterly 
incapable of any trickery and meanness. ‘‘ You 
are the greatest gentleman I have ever known,”’ 
said the dying Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
‘*H.H.A.”’ And the sentiment was re-echoed in 
the high esteem in which Lord Oxford was held 
by friends and opponents alike. 


To his sons, Lord Oxford’s intellectual gifts 
descended in full measure, but it was not to his 
own father—an undistinguished Yorkshire busi- 
ness man—that he owed them. The source of these 
gifts Mr. Herbert Asquith traces to Lord Oxford’s 
mother :—‘‘ My father relates that she was all her 
life a great reader both of light and serious litera- 
ture, and had ‘an exceptional insight into the 
foibles and excellences of her fellow creatures.’ She 
was a woman of strong individuality, critical but 
humorous, and very ambitious for her sons; many 
who knew her thought that it was from her that 
my father inherited his gift for expression and 
perhaps also something of his intellectual strength 
and the judicial quality of his mind.”’ 


CORNO DI BASSETTO SHAW 


According to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, him. 
self once a ** young lion ’’ of musical criticism, 
disguised as Corno di Bassetto for the readers of 
the Star, ‘‘ the Devil himself could not make 
basset horn sparkle.’’ Nonetheless, the young 
lion did roar very entertainingly and instructively 
in the Star’s pages and at the same time managed 
to display a good deal of the humour and wit 
associated with the latterday outpourings of the 
famous G.B,.S. For this reason there is bound to 
be a cordial welcome to ‘‘ London Music in 1888.9, 
As heard by Corno di Bassetto, later known as 
Bernard Shaw, with some further Autobio. 
graphical Particulars ’’ (Constable, 7s. 6d.). No 
doubt the occasions—concert and opera perform. 
ances of the ’eighties—that called forth Corno’s 
criticisms are long past and forgotten ; no doubt, 
too, the lapse of time has modified, for G.B.S., 
some of the opinions Corno so daringly and provo- 
catively committed to paper. But ephemeral as 
these old Star articles may have been, they can still 
be read with amusement and also with the interest 
attaching even to the earliest products of G.B.S.’s 
always exciting if sometimes wayward genius, 
Moreover, they are accompanied by yet another of 
Mr. Shaw’s characteristic prefaces, wherein the 
reader is initiated into the inner mysteries of 
Corno’s considerable early training and educa- 
tion in music and is permitted to realise how far 
Corno’s judgments are at variance with those of 
the more mature critic, G.B.S. 


POST-VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ History of 
England ’’ has long been a standard work, but it 
has hitherto had one serious defect. The narrative 
ended with the death of Queen Victoria, with only 
an epilogue to deal briefly with subsequent events. 
Professor Trevelyan has now brought out a new 
and enlarged edition of the history (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), and in this the old epilogue is replaced 
with four new chapters that take the story down to 
the end of the Great War. In these chapters 
Professor Trevelyan contrasts Victorian security 
with our present doubts and fears, and hazards the 
opinion that the apprehension of war to-day is 
largely the result of a failure of humanity’s mental 
and moral qualities to keep in line with the pro- 
gress of science. The events and causes of the 
Great War are briefly but adequately outlined, and 
Professor Trevelyan has many shrewd observations 
to make on tendencies and developments in 
English domestic policy. The rise of the Labour 
Party he attributes both to the consequences of the 
Taff Vale judgment and to the decay of Liberalism, 
due to ‘‘ class consciousness ’’ having superseded 
‘* chapel-consciousness.’’ He notes that Con- 
servatism ‘‘ has been Liberal in its outlook on 
Irish, Egyptian, South African and Indian ques 
tions and semi-Socialist in its outlook on the duties 
of the State to the working classes.’? And he shows 
that he has a considerable sympathy with a policy 
of protection that would save England from the 
‘‘ horrible disaster ’’ of becoming wholly ‘‘ urban 
and suburban, while her fields fall back into 
jungle.” 
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SCOTS AND THE STUARTS 

Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie as a Scots’ historian 
has already earned for herself a high reputation, 
and her latest book, ‘* The Passing of the Stewarts 
—1639-1748"’ (Maclehose, 12s. 6d.), should, if any- 
thing, serve to enhance that reputation. It throws 
a great deal of fresh light on certain phases of the 
politico-religious struggles over the border that to 
the ordinary Sassenach are apt to be more than a 
little confusing. She has a pleasing style, 
enlivened by many flashes of wit and humour, and 
she is not afraid of interpreting the events of the 
past in terms with which are tamiliar with us to- 
day. Thus the Calvinist party are the ‘‘ Left "’ 
and they established a ‘“‘ totalitarian oligarchy ”’ 
that was to be followed by a military Dictator- 
ship. ‘‘ After the Dictator’s removal by death 
what we should call a White counter-revolution 
produces another, if much less general, tyranny, 
directed against its party’s former persecutors. 
This loses the sympathy of many moderates, and in 
twenty-eight years there is a fourth revolution 
(‘the Revolution ’’ of our history books) that 
restores the Left, but now an altered Left. The 
less extreme forms of the Left Wing religion were 
once again restored in 1690, and its politics 
achieved their final triumph in the Union of the 
Parliaments in 1707. There followed an age of 
unsuccessful counter-revolutionary activity, whose 
third and last armed rising was put down in 1746, 
and whose close is the beginning of a new age.”’ 

In her view the mistakes of both James I and 
Charles I, in dealing with Scotland, were due to 
the ‘‘ Stewart weakness of being in a hurry ’’— 
in this case in their efforts to accelerate the 
‘ Rightward ’’ or Episcopalian movement. She 
does not hold with what appears to her to be the 
average historian’s conviction that ‘‘ nothing can 
be important unless it is what most men consider 
dull,’’ and confesses to, and shows her thorough 
appreciation of personality—in Montrose, Claver- 
house and Bonnie Prince Charlie in particular. Of 
the last she gives us a striking portrait :—‘‘A tall, 
vivid creature, full of life, with the quick blood of 
the Sobieskis to rouse the old Stewart fire. He 
lacked their brains, and those that he possessed 
had been left undeveloped . . . His force lay in 
the understanding of the Highland temperament, 
and a knowledge not of the head, but of the heart, 
and linked with it courage, happy and swift, in the 
face of odds, and facing hardship and personal 
danger with laughing grace without the power to 
hold to his integrity of spirit in the squalid and 
drifting struggle that followed.” 

She sums up the Union by saying that Scotland 
secured her marriage lines but with ‘‘ no nonsense 
about the Married Woman's Property Act,’’ and 
that “‘ What Scotland has given to the Union has 
bled her white. What she has gained has too 
often been poison.’’ But if this Union began badly, 
it cannot, she recognises, be dissolved, and there 
are still ways she believes of repairing the ill that 

come of it. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


South-West Africa not so very long ago was 
very much ‘‘ in the news’ and with Herr Hitler 
still putting forward claims to Germany’s lost 


colonies in every other speech he delivers it is 
certain that the news value of this particular 
Mandated Territory has by no means disappeared. 
It would be optimistic indeed to suppose that Nazi 
propagandising in this corner of Africa has been 
so discouraged that it is unlikely ever to break out 
again. As so very little is known about this old 
German colony, how it fared under German rule 
and is faring under the Union’s Mandate, the 
book that Mr. Rex Hardinge has just written 
under the title ‘‘ South African Cinderella: A 
Trek through ex-German West Africa ’’ (Jenkins, 
illustrated, 15s.), is as welcome as it is opportune. 
Mr. Hardinge appears to have traversed a great 
part of the country and the main object of his trek 
was to get in touch with the natives and discover 
for himself what was their condition under Union 
administration and what were their reactions to 
German rule. The conclusions he has reached as 
the result of his unofficial investigations are that 
the natives suffered very harsh treatment during 
Germany’s occupation of the country and that they 
are now making slow but steady recovery under the 
Union régime. To surrender the country back to 
Germany would be, he considers, a grave betrayal 
of the native population. That is one point he 
stresses. Another is that the country badly needs 
capital to exploit its resources. And the present 
uncertainty as to its future is, he says, a real 
impediment to its progress. 


A FEATURE” DIARIST 


Modern journalism pays great attention to the 
social scene, and its ‘‘ Feature Editors ’’ have per- 


| Just Published 


THUNDER OVER 
EUROPE 


by H. GIGON, Ph.D. 
A commonsense critique of Marxism, 
Fascism, and neo-Liberalism: cool, sober, 


and complete. Its very calmness makes 
the book unique. 


Demy 8vo. 134pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
Ready Oct. 2/st 


THE 
ABSENT-MINDED 
REVOLUTION 


by J. L. BENVENISTI 


A further exposé by the author of “THE 

INiquitous Contract” of the economic 

chains that are being laid upon Society; 

some secretly, some openly, others by 
default. 


Cr. 8vo. 130pp. 3s. 6d. net 
SANDS, 15 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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HEATH CRANTON Ltd. 
MEMORIES FRESH AND SALT 


for other quiet people and fishermen. 
R. D’?OYLY HEMINGWAY 
(‘* Hafren ”’) 


Author of ‘‘ Fly Fishing for Trout,” etc. 6s. net. 


THROUGH NORTH WALES 


ON HORSEBACK 
HOPE HEWETT 
Foreword by H. F. CROWTHER-SMITH, Editor 
of ‘The Horse.” 4 Photographs and 12 Maps. 
5s. net. 


CLOWNING THROUGH 


FRANK FOSTER (Ring Master, Bertram Mills’ 
Circus), in collaboration with 
W. G. BOSWORTH, 


Author of ‘‘ Wagon Wheels,” etc. Foreword by 
LADY ELEANOR SMITH, and 19 Drawings 
specially prepared by CLIFFORD HALL. 


3s. 6d. net. 


STORM WARRIORS OF THE 


SUFFOLK COAST 


ERNEST READ COOPER, F.S.A. 
Suffolk Coast ’’) 


Foreword by the Secretary of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. With a Chart. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GATEWAY 
Pen Pictures from Gibraltar and Southern Spain. 
WYNDHAM DISNEY-ROEBUCK. 


Frontispiece in 3 colours and 5 black and white 
drawings. 3s. 6d. net. 


TICK .... TOCK 
—a story of the Clock World. 
FLEUR CHARLEY 
144 Illustrations by RAINE INGLIS. 3s, 6d. net. 


DEVONSHIRE FOLK 
Stories from remote villages, farms and hills. 
WILL SHERRACOMBE, 

Author of ‘“‘ Devon Exmoor,” ‘‘ Down Under,” 
ete. 3s. 6d. net. 


DOWN A DEVONSHIRE LANE 
—and other poems. 
By ETHEL IRESON. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTOR’S DAY 
By CLARA MARTIN, 

Author of The Spanish Dress,” etc. 
Doreen Wallace in the “‘ Sunday Times ”’: 
“Well told . . . you will enjoy it.” 

Saturday Review’: ‘‘ A splendid portrayer of 


character and a writer who can tell a tale simply 
and charmingly.” 


“Aberdeen Press and Journal”: “ An outstanding 
achievement.” 


THE LITTLE BACHELOR 


—a Story of the Shropshire Deserts. 
ELSIE M. JACOBS. Just ready. 


TO ERR IS HUMAN 
MAUDE CLAYTON PALMER, 
Author of “‘ The Story of Angelina Wacks,”’ etc. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


2s. 6d. net. 


force to establish contact with a vast number of 
distinguished people in all walks of life. Mr. 
Reginald Pound had duties of this kind when on 
the staff of the Daily Express, and he kept 
apparently fairly copious notes and diaries about 
his various engagements and contacts. From these 
he has built up an amusing series of crisply 
executed ‘‘ personality ’’ sketches and portraits jp 
a book entitled ‘‘ Their Moods and Mine” 
(Chapman & Hall, 5s.)—a light and entertaining 
book whose ‘‘ indiscretions,’’ however, may appeal 
more perhaps to the ordinary reader than the 
subjects of them. 


QUIET WAYS AND DELIGHTS 

Mr. R. D’Oyly Hemingway is known to many 
anglers under his pseudonym ‘‘ Hafren ’’ as the 
author of an extremely instructive book on the 
gentil art of fly fishing for trout. He has now 
written a more general book which should appeal 
both to fishermen and ‘‘ the other quiet people ” 
he had in mind when setting down to write it. It 
is called ‘‘ Memories Fresh and Salt ’’ (Heath 
Cranton, 6s.), and, while it may be said to be 
complementary to his previous book, it is also more 
personal and self-revealing. The purpose is not 
so much instructional as entertaining, and as 
‘* Hafren ”’ writes with considerable charm of style 
and an infectious good humour, the reader cannot 
fail to be very happy in his company whether he 
is transporting him to fresh or salt water or 
expounding to him his philosophy of life and luck. 
Nor is there any lack of variety in this skilful 
blending of ‘‘ fresh and salt memories.’’ A book, 
in short, that will be a delight to the discerning 
reader. 

Another book from the same _ publishers, 
** Through North Wales on Horseback ”’ (5s.), is 
opportune at a time when travel on horseback 
appears to be becoming increasingly popular. In 
this mechanised hurrying age, when the ever- 
flowing stream of motor traffic demands more and 
more roads to itself and buildings are springing up 
everywhere with mushroom growth rapidity all 
over the countryside, wiping out byways and 
bridle paths with ruthless unconcern, it is not quite 
so easy a matter as it was for the eighteenth century 
Cobbett to arrange a horseback travel itinerary. 
Miss Hope Hewett, the author of this new book, 
however, has discovered one region of Britain at 
least where riding is still not only the best but 
probably the only way to travel. This is over the 
wild and little-known parts of Cambria. Apart 
from the interest of this discovery to other horse- 
back travellers, Miss Hewett’s story of her expedi- 
tion makes very attractive reading. She has an 
eye for scenery and the power to describe it, and 
her narrative is interspersed with many a lively 
digression into history and legend and much 
informative detail regarding local industries and 
pursuits. 

Yet another of Messrs. Heath Cranton’s new 
books, ‘‘ Devonshire Folk,’’ by Will Sherracombe 
(3s. 6d.), comprises a series of readable sketches 
or stories of what the author rather regretfully 
records as “‘ a village life which is rapidly passing 
away and of the centre of that life, the Village 
Inns.”’ 
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Round the Empire 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
DWINDLING POPULATION 


|S New Zealand, as in Australia, the menace of 

a declining population is receiving considerable 
attention from thoughtful minds, and various 
remedies have been suggested, the principal one, 
of course, being the renewal of immigration on an 
extensive scale. Before the war, it has been pointed 
out, British immigrants to Empire countries 
reached very high figures: in 1913, for example, 
there were as many as 320,000 who found new 
homes in the Empire overseas, To-day immigra- 
tion is only taking place, so far as people of British 
blood are concerned, in small trickling streams. 
This is partly attributed to the general world 
depression and to the reluctance of Dominion 
Governments to take any steps that might lead to 
an increase of their own unemployment figures. 
Capital, too, was wanting, and without capital 
behind them new immigrants were not likely to 
thrive. | Now that trade conditions all over the 
world have vastly improved, the opportunity, it 
is urged, seems to have arrived for encouraging 
the flow of immigrants to Empire countries. But 
neither Whitehall nor the Dominion Governments 
have so far shown themselves enthusiastic in sug- 
gesting workable schemes under which a renewal 
of British immigration on the scale required can 
be carried out to the mutual advantage of the 
immigrants and the countries concerned. 


In urging in the columns of the Imperial Review 
the necessity for New Zealand to increase her flow 
of immigrants, Mr. W. J. Broadfoot, Chief Oppo- 
sition Whip in the New Zealand House of 
Representatives, draws attention to the fact that 
the Dominion has latterly been losing more people 
from permanent departures than it has been gaining 
by permanent arrivals. Increased immigration, he 
says, would greatly benefit the Dominion. As the 
population is increased, a larger internal market 
would be created for local products, a larger 
market, too, for British manufacturers, while the 
Dominion’s power to defend itself from aggression 
and to contribute to Empire defence would be 
Strengthened. ‘‘ The Prime Minister of New 
Zealand recently stated, in effect, that if Great 
Britain cannot take more of our primary products, 
then New Zealand cannot take more people, as 
production would thereby be increased materially, 
and prices would again be reduced below costs of 
production. This view-point is based on the desire 
to divert trade from other countries, instead of 
realising that our power to assimilate more people 
is dependent on the general increase of the trade of 
the world. Now that this world trade is definitely 
on the increase, the time is ripe to formulate 
migration schemes, and put them into effect. New 

land is primarily agrarian, and will remain so 
for many decades, yet she, like every other country 
in the world, is troubled with the drift of the rural 
People to the town. This is one of the difficulties 
confronting not only New Zealand but also every 


other Dominion. It is a difficulty which can, and 
should, be overcome, although it does complicate 
the whole migration question. The cause of this 
urban drift should be located, and remedial 
measures applied without delay. The causes are 
the lack of the amenities of civilisation in the rural 
areas, and the lower wages paid for farming work 
as compared with the wages paid to those engaged 
in industry. 


New Zealand being mainly agrarian, the 
largest flow of people will naturally comprise those 
suitable for the rural occupations, No large migra- 
tion scheme will succeed for this particular purpose 
unless the amenities of civilisation are made avail- 
able to those willing, and anxious, to engage in 
rural pursuits. Land settlement must be modern- 
ised so that good all-weather roads are available 
right away, not thirty years afterwards. Develop- 
ment should take place where electricity can be 
provided, comfortable buildings from the start are 
necessary, education approaching the standard of 
the city is requisite, postal facilities are essential, 
and social centres where the rural people can meet 
and enjoy modern pleasures are necessities, not 
luxuries. Above all, the wages reward must, at 
least, equal that of the industrial worker in the city. 
These modern land-settlement principles have been 
embodied in Statute Law in New Zealand and, 
better still, have been and still are being applied 
with success to-day, but they must be enlarged and 
extended in many directions, and herein lies the 
great opportunity for immigration in New Zealand 
and, I think, every other Dominion. 


THE 
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Review 
Incorporating the English Review 
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‘“ The methods of handling migration for land 
settlement are various. The young migrant is of 
great importance. The percentage of success is 
greatest with that type, as is evidenced by the 
results obtained by the Fairbridge schemes in 
Australia, and the Flock house scheme in New 
Zealand. Then why not increase the number of 
schemes? Groups of settlers with capital should 
be welcomed. The development should be on a 
community basis under expert control. The 
Governments concerned should make the land 
available at a minimum price and form and metal 
the roads without expense to the settlers, who, in 
addition, should be helped with the rough 
development work. Groups of experienced men 
without capital should be utilised to develop blocks 
of virgin country under Government control. Here 
the whole capital would require to be found by 
the Governments concerned. These experienced 
men in Britain are now disappearing into industrial 
areas. Could they not be diverted to the various 
Dominions? Britain has a great agricultural 
industry, and this could be drawn on for those 
anxious to go Overseas. The groups should come 
from a common source. This method could be 
utilised to bring relief to the depressed areas, and 
could be utilised in conjunction with the Small 
Holdings Training Scheme now in being in 
England. 

** Migration of the future, however, must not 
only be of people but also of industry, and of 
capital. This means the development of the natural 
resources of the Dominions. I am confident that 
the development of the mineral resources of New 
Zealand in the way of iron, gold, and base metals 
would readily provide remunerative work for many 
thousands of people who prefer the industrial side 
of life to that of the rural areas.”’ 


TWO CANADIAN PROVINCES 


A review which has just been published on the 
conditions in British Columbia points to an 
astonishingly rich export trade and to the main- 
tenance of the highest wage scales and the 
shortest working hours of any part of Canada. 
Seventy per cent. of the Province’s forest products, 
to the value of well over £4,000,000, are sold out- 
side Canada, and of its mineral production 100 per 
cent. of its base metals, worth nearly £3,000,000, 
were sold last year in outside markets. So also was 
76 per cent. of the fish products, valued at 
£2,700,000, 96 per cent. of its pulp and paper, 
valued at over £2,000,000, and the same high per- 
centage of its fruits. Yet the population of the 
Province runs to only 700,000. 

Another Canadian province, Ontario, in the first 
six months of this year has produced minerals 
valued at £23,000,000. Of the total mineral pro- 
duction during the past forty-five years of some- 
thing like £400,000,000, no less than a quarter has 
been produced in the past four years. The Pro- 
vince, too, has a remarkably stable agricultural 
industry. The revenues of its 250,000 farms are 
spread over a dozen main sources of supply, and 
it is never seriously threatened by drought or 
floods. If wheat depreciates, the other field crops 
are sure to offset the loss; cattle prices may decline, 
but there will be income from other livestock. 


From the earth of this Province there is produced 
each year produce valued at well over £70,000,000, 
Its population is 3,500,000. 


NEW RADIUM FIND 


An important discovery of new pitch-blende 
deposits has been made in the Great Bear Lake 
area of Northern Canada. The discovery is of 
great significance, for it means greater supplies 
of radium for the world from a source which has 
already smashed the Belgian monopoly in this 
precious element. The pitch-blende now revealed 
is beside the deposits which have already yielded 
over 16 grammes of radium, and its exploitation 
will be taken in hand at once. Between 75 and 
100 tons of ore are already being dealt with each 
day on existing workings, oil being carried to the 
mines over an eight-mile pipe line—the most 
northerly in the world. The equipment itself is 
of the most up-to-date kind. Aeroplanes provide 
immediate contact between the Great Bear Lake 
community and the south, while an elaborate 
scheme of air and water transport for the semi- 
refined ore between the mines and the refinery at 
Port Hope has been devised. The new find is 
believed to be the downward continuation of the 
original surface discovery from which high grade 
ore was first taken. 


STARFISH AND OYSTERS 


The starfish has been named as Public Enemy 
No. 1 by the Oyster fishers of the eastern coasts 
of Canada. Oysters are now a considerable source 
of revenue, notably to the people of Prince Edward 
Island, but the progress of the oyster farms has 
been impeded by the activities of the starfish, and 
a bounty is being paid for every gallon of starfish 
procured. In order that the measures should be 
as effective as possible, there have been new 
investigations into the habits of these extraordinary 
fish, and it has been found that the complicated 
process of opening oysters, which some of us find 
so harassing, is a simple matter for the starfish. 
It merely clasps the oyster in its arms—there are 
usually five of them—and applies pressure to the 
valves of the shell by means of sucker discs. As 
the pressure goes on the starfish also emits a 
narcotic substance which penetrates between the 
edges of the shell and dulls the oyster’s powers of 
resistance. A starfish making the subsequent meal 
must be an odd spectacle. One writer, describing 
it, says that the starfish ‘‘ brings his stomach out 
through his mouth, which is on the under side of 
his body, and wraps it around the oyster. When 
the meal is digested he puts his stomach back 
again.’’ Or, as a Canadian authority puts tt 
starfish ‘‘ are able to turn their stomachs out of 
their mouths to envelop their food.” 


FISHERIES CONFERENCE 


Discussions on important fisheries _ research 
problems in North Atlantic waters have been held 
in Montreal during the past few days, where dele- 
gates of the North American Council of fishery 
investigation held its 24th session. From meetings 
of this kind results are invariably obtained which 
have an important effect on fishing practices 
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throughout the world, although the Council itself 
is made up of members appointed by Canada, New- 
foundland, the United States and France. Among 
subjects which were discussed at this year’s meet- 
ing were problems relating to haddock, cod and 
mackerel fishing, and the work carried on during 
the past year in connection with hydrology. 


NEWFOUNDLAND BUYS RAMS 


The work on the rehabilitation of Newfoundland 
is going quietly forward. Small but interesting 
evidence of it is provided by the fact that an order 
for three hundred head of graded rams has been 
placed in Canada by the Newfoundland Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Previous imports of sheep 
to Newfoundland from Canada have given satis- 
factory results. The order is being handled by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, and one 
carload of 72 head has already been shipped. 


AIR PROGRESS 


The Imperial Airways flying-boat ‘‘ Centaurus ”’ 
has been on a survey flight from Alexandria to 
Karachi and back. This flight, and others which 
have preceded it, form a prelude to the regular 
operation of Empire flying-boats east of Alexan- 
dria, and to the establishment of a regular service 
by marine aircraft between England and India. 
During her survey flight to Karachi and back, 
“Centaurus ’’ tried out new bases which have been 
provided for marine aircraft and also tested wireless 
and direction-finding equipment. 

Due to arrive in England shortly are four pilots 
of Qantas Empire Airways—Captains Allan, 
Denney, Huffey and Tapp. These four airmen, 
when they reach England, will go to Southampton 
to master the technique of handling flying-boats 
on the water as well as in the air; this being one 
of the preparatory stages now in hand with a view 
to the operation of the big ‘‘ C ’’ class flying-boats 
between England and Australia. It may be 
remembered that three other Qantas pilots— 
Captains Brain (Flight-Superintendent) Crowther 
and Gurney, have already completed a marine air 
course at Southampton, and have gone back to 
Australia. 


“ Exhilarating as well as fascinating,’’ is how a 
traveller writes of a flight which he made recently 
from England to Australia. ‘‘ Much praise,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ must be given to Imperial Airways and its 
associated companies for the excellent arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and convenience of 
Passengers. We had no trouble of any kind 
either in respect to accommodation or Customs. 
Imperial Airways attended to our passports, hotel 
bills and tips, all the way from England to 
Australia. Although we often flew before day- 
light, and sometimes landed after dark, we never 
lad occasion to pass a night in an aircraft, staying 
either at the best hotels or in airport rest-houses 
of the most comfortable kind. Neither for this 
accommodation, nor for our meals, was any bill 
ever presented to us: all the charges—except for 
wines and spirits—being met by Imperial Airways; 
the purchase price of one’s ticket being inclusive of 
all expenses en route.”’ 


Increasing steadily on the air services is the 
transport of urgent freight of all kinds. ‘‘ More 
and more firms,’’ explains an official in the freight 
department of Imperial Airways, ‘‘ are now 
sending trade samples by air. These are being 
dispatched in increasing numbers from England to 
destinations in Africa, India and Australia. 
Particularly noticeable, lately, has been the 
increase in consignments to Australia. Spare 
parts, urgently needed for machinery in mines and 
factories, figure regularly in air-freight loads 
nowadays, and this applies particularly to spare- 
parts for mining plants located at various points 
along the Africa route.”’ 

From experience already gained, in the operation 
of the “‘ all-first-class mails by air ’’ plan between 
London and South Africa, it has become clear that 
banks, merchants and business firms generally 
have been quick to make regular use of the light- 
weight forms of stationery that British paper- 
making firms now provide. It may be recalled 
that for a postage fee of 1$d. a half-ounce letter 
can be air-borne for 8,000 miles between England 
and South Africa, and by using lightweight 
stationery of the kind now available, it is possible 
for eight quarto-sized sheets, together with a suit- 
able envelope, to be kept within this stipulated 
half-ounce weight. 


DURBAN TO CAPE BY AIR 


A tri-weekly Durban-Cape air service is fore- 
shadowed following the visit of Sir John Maffey, 
Director of Imperial Airways to Durban in 
September. Before he left he was seen by 
Colonel J. Holthouse, Manager of South African 
Airways, who flew down from Johannesburg. 
South African Airways, it was learned, hope to 
introduce a tri-weekly service from Durban to Cape 
Town in October and a daily service in December 
or January. When the daily service begins there 
is a possibility that two Junkers air liners will be 
stationed at Durban for the Durban-Cape service. 
Passengers to Cape Town from Johannesburg 
would then have to change at Durban. Three of the 
improved JU 52 machines similar to the Earl of 
Clarendon were expected to arrive in the Union on 
September 20 and another three in October. The 
first three will be used to replace the Airspeed 
Envoys on the inland Cape routes and to introduce 
a tri-weekly coastwise service from Durban. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AERO CLUB 


The Aero Club of South Africa was formed 
last month at Kimberley by a conference of dele- 
gates representing flying interests in every part of 
the Union. The formation of the Aero Club is a 
tangible result of the stimulus given to South 
African aviation by a gift of £10,000 by Sir Abe 
Bailey. The Governor-General’s message assured 
the conference of His Excellency’s personal interest 
in what promised to be a momentous meeting in 
setting in action a national organisation for the 
development of civil aviation in South Africa, and 
conveyed good wishes for its fulfilment. Sir Abe 
Bailey cabled: ‘‘ All best wishes and congratula- 
tions to all light plane clubs which realise that the 
best sermon in the world is lived and not preached. 
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General Botha said years ago that South Africa 
was the outspan place between east and west and 
if he were alive to-day he would agree that from 
the standpoint of the air South Africa is the pivot 
of the world. South Africa’s destiny, and indeed 
its existence, depend on Dutch and English 
working together in and out of the air. Both 
races are air minded and every South African air 
pilot can and will play a vital part in his country’s 
defences in time of war.” 

The purpose of the club will be to encourage the 
development of aviation in Southern Africa, the 
co-ordination of the activities of flying clubs to 
control all aviation competitions and sporting 
events, and to represent the interests of flying clubs 
and private members in negotiations with the 
Government and any other bodies. It was decided 
that the name be the ‘‘ Aero Club of Southern 
Africa,’’ provided the present proprietors of the 
registered name of the old Aero Club were willing 
to part with the title. It was decided that a clause 
be put in the by-laws stating what the term 
‘Southern Africa’’ should include. The 
headquarters of the club are in Johannesburg. 


£3,500 A YEAR POST 


Ceylon wants her railway system completely 
reorganised by an officer of the British Railways. 
The Ceylon Transport Commission has recom- 
mended such an appointment with a salary of 
£3,500 per annum. Meanwhile, because of the 
competition which at present exists between the 
road and rail services in the Island the acting 
General Manager of the Railway recommends that 
all passenger fares, and in particular the third class 
fares, should be revised. 


MALAKAND HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 


Commenting on the approaching completion of 
the Malakand hydro-electric scheme which is 
dependent on the Swat river, the Statesman 
remarks that it will be the largest project of its kind 
in the Frontier Province and will give the Peshawar 
Valley a cheap electric supply that may be.extended 
into the Hazara and Kohat districts. The benefits 
both to the ordinary consumer and to industrial 
establishments should, it says, be great, for in 
these three districts much of the province’s trade 
and industry are concentrated. ‘‘ Frontiersmen 
believe that these are capable of much expansion, 
given adequate power as is proposed : the Ministry 
in particular will welcome more cheap electricity 
which will enable it to go ahead with a number of 
schemes to raise the people’s productivity. A 
more prosperous North-West Frontier Province 
will mean a greater demand for the tribesmen’s 
products and so will help to remove the economic 
causes of periodic Frontier unrest. It is human 
nature the world over to grumble at the charges 
levied by public utility concerns but it is stated that 
the tariff imposed under the Malakand scheme will 
be comparatively !uw and even the smallest con- 
sumers will be catered for. This is good news for 
the province.”’ 


MINISTER MISREPORTED 


Following a controversy in the Punjab Press 
over the speeches of Sir Chhotu Ram, Development 


Minister, the Punjab, during his recent tour, Sir 
Chhotu Ram has, it is understood, submitted 4 
statement to the Punjab Premier giving the pur- 
port of his speeches and complaining that in regard 
to some speeches distorted versions appeared in the 
Press. 


To guard against this kind of thing happening 
again, it is said that the Punjab Premier has 
decided to send an official reporter with the 
Minister when he undertakes another tour shortly 
to get into touch with the electorate and local 
officials. The Premier also is believed to be con- 
templating giving specific instructions to his 
colleagues with regard to subjects they can speak 
on during their propaganda tours. 


ORISSA’S CAPITAL 


The question where Orissa is to have its capital 
has recently been the subject of consideration by 
a special Committee of three. This Committee 
was debarred from taking into account possible 
sites at Khurda and Berhampur (lately acquired 
from Madras) as the Orissa Advisory Council had 
declared against them. It found only four sites to 
examine and decide between. One of these was in 
and three were adjoining Cuttack; the fourth was 
at Puri. The sites in or outside Cuttack suffered 
from the eccentricities of the Orissa rivers which 
vary between mere trickles of water and roaring 
floods. It was the matter of bridging the rivers 
which really puzzled the Committee. When, if 
ever, was this likely to be done? Till the bridge 
question could be definitely decided the selection 
of the capital, it considered, ought to be deferred. 
The Committee’s final recommendations were 
accordingly qualified by an ‘“‘if.’’ If the rivers 
are to be bridged soon the sites are arranged in 
this order of descending preference—Cuttack- 
Chauduar, Cuttack-Barang, Puri. If not, in this 
order — Puri, Barang,. Chauduar, Cuttack. 
Cuttack is central, but isolated by floods for four 
or five months in the year, and apart from Cuttack 
there is nothing that looks like a _ natural 
geographical centre. 


INDIAN PROVINCIAL LOANS 


The Calcutta Statesman sees in the investor's 
response to the issue of provincial loans a good 
sign of the times. The five provinces, it points 
out, have been able to borrow four crores and 60 
lakhs for fifteen years at a little over 3 per cent., 
a rate low enough to make many sovereign States 
envious. ‘‘ The loans were over-subscribed in one 
day, and this so early in the life of the new 
Constitution is evidence of faith in autonomous 
provinces’ financial stability. The three wealthiest 
borrowers, Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, were offered more money than _ they 
wanted: the other two have secured their full 
requirements after the transfer of options. Among 
the purposes of this borrowing are the repayment 
of loans to the Centre and the financing of pro- 
ductive works, of which the Malakand Hydro- 
Electric Scheme is an example. The purposes 
vary for different provinces: the Punjab for 
instance has carried out a conversion operation 
that should give a useful saving in interest.” 
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EX-JUDGE BUDDHIST 


Dr. Ernest Leslie, LL.D., a former High Court 
udge of Australia, has recently been ordained a 
Buddhist monk. He has been in Ceylon for the 
last six months spending most of his time at the 
Island Hermitage, ‘‘ Polgasduwa,’’ Dodanduwa. 
He was a pupil of Rev. Wilamunne Dharmakirti 
of Asgiriya Vihare, Kandy. On_ receiving 
Upasampada on the 15th September at Asgiriya 
Vihare, he took the name of Rev. Nyanatissa. 

Dr. Leslie at the time of his ordination as 
Buddhist monk had been residing at the Adhana 
Maluwa for several weeks. This place is 
historically famous, as it contains the tomb of the 
mother of King Vimala Dharma II, who was 
known as Asgiri Devarayanvahanse (the Asgiri 
Goddess). 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S MINERAL WEALTH 


Some interesting facts as to Southern Rhodesia’s 
mineral wealth were given by Captain the Hon. 
W. S. Senior, Minister of Mines, in a recent broad- 
cast talk from Salisbury. He said: ‘‘ Southern 
Rhodesia has produced to the end of 1936 over 
£130,000,000 worth of minerals, of which 
£100,000,000 was from gold, and £30,000,000 
from other minerals. With a rising gold 
output for the past five years, due to the 
increased price of gold, we have got used to 
taking for granted the predominant position of 
gold in the mining industry; but the first seven 
months of 1937 show a slight decline as compared 


with the same period of 1936, and some writers are 
already lamenting the fact. . . . Although there has 
been a halt in the steady increase, the future is by 
no means bad. The outstanding feature of our 
gold industry is the very large number of producers 
whose contributions go to make up the output... . . 
We are facing a minor readjustment in gold 
mining. Some of the weaker elements, probably 
attracted to it because of the depression in every- 
thing else, are being shaken out or are returning 
to their real vocations because those are now 
looking more prosperous. 


‘“ As to base metals, prospects for the future 
seem to be good, particularly for mining men with 
ability and a little financial backing to develop an 
underground system on the dyke chrome not too 
far from the railway.” 


GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


The nations of Europe might usefully take their 
Colonies as an example of neighbourly good 
behaviour. For instance, Portuguese East Africa 
has just had a very successful Agricultural Show 
at Villa Pery, in the Mocambique. This was 
attended by the Governor, the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Agriculture of Southern Rhodesia 
and a host of other Rhodesians. The friendship 
between Rhodesia and her Portuguese neighbours, 
from which economic advantages have flowed to 
both parties, is maintained by frequent informal 
visits during which matters of mutual interest are 
discussed and settled. 
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Letters to the Editor 


TO PREVENT WAR 


Sir,—Colonel Rocke’s interesting letter in your 
last issue on the subject of how to prevent war has 
been followed by reports of an important speech 
delivered by President Roosevelt. It may be that 
many people will see in that speech good prospects 
of the hopes expressed by Colonel Rocke for a 
British-American peace-defence alliance being 
realised in the not distant future. 


But though President Roosevelt appears to have 
a flair for exciting the interest of his countrymen, 
recent events have shown that his power of influenc- 
ing American public opinion is subject to con- 
siderable limitations. His fight against the ‘‘ nine 
old men ’’ of the Supreme Court was by no means 
universally popular, and Congress has treated some 
of his legislative measures with scant respect. 
Isolation has so long been the favoured policy of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s countrymen, that one cannot but 
feel that he may be up against very serious 
obstacles in trying to break it down in favour of 
active co-operation with the peace-loving impulses 
of the British Empire. Where President Wilson 
signally failed, can President Roosevelt succeed ? 
That is really the vital question. 


M. T. MacGrecor. 
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Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 


Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Carsbridge. 


With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise.—The Times 
The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 
This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life-—The Guardian 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 


PLACE NAMES 


Sir,—Your note on place-names last week was 
exceedingly interesting. The subject is indeed a 
fascinating minor branch of history. I had heard 
of St. Cherries as a corruption of sanctuary, and 
I think it was in the same Devon village, or an 
adjacent one, that there is a house named Silver 
Cottage. Research proved that it was built on 
the slip or sliver of land left over when under the 
medizval system of agriculture land was divided 
into rectangular strips, and if the field so divided 
was not rectangular a little piece was left over. 


You also refer to a wood called America in a 
Sussex village near the Quaker meeting house 
known as the Blue Idol. William Penn lived near 
here for some time after marrying the lady of the 
manor of Worminghurst, and it was from here that 
he left for the New World to found Pennsylvania, 
Is it possible that the wood called America has some 
association with this fact ? 


I have, by the way, a small place in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I often wonder why one of the fields 
is entitled ‘‘ Old Rainbow.’’ So far I have not 
got beyond the sage inquiry of the oldest 
inhabitant, ‘* What else could you call it?” 


By Any OTHER NAME. 


FIRST CLASS CARRIAGES 


Sir,—In these democratic days it is perhaps too 
much to expect that first class carriages will survive 
much longer, unless they can be proved to pay to 
the advantage of shareholders. The old second 
class—a most convenient system by which one 
could be certain of a seat in comfort for a small 
extra charge—has disappeared for ever. Now | 
see that the London Passenger Transport Board 
is considering the abolition of first class on the 
District Railway, but has decided to do nothing 
beyond an inquiry at present. I travel on this 
line to the City after the rush-hours and return 
about six. So I travel third in the morning and 
return first in the hope, not always fulfilled, of 
getting a seat in the evening. I thus pay sixpence 
instead of fourpence, and as a rule the extra two- 
pence is worth while. But so long as first class 
is maintained, why does the District Railway 
allow passengers with third class tickets to stand 
in first class carriages? Occasionally an inspector 
boards the train and asks only those in seats to 
show their tickets; so the practice of standing is 
clearly recognised officially. Facilities on this line 
have immensely improved since I first used it forty 
years ago, but there is still room for better 
organisation. But I expect that before I retire from 
the racket first will go the way of second and | 
shall be grateful for a strap to hang on to, and save 
my twopence. 


I remember once returning from Horsham to 
Victoria with a first class ticket. We were thirteen 
in the carriage, all more or less sitting down except 
myself. Conversation showed that mine was the 
only first class ticket. I stood all the way, and 
there was no strap! ‘‘ It is cheaper by train,”’ but 
sometimes more comfortable by car. 

PATIENT. 
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Your Investments 


MARKETS AND 
COMMODITIES 


ARELY have the Stock Markets appeared at 
one and the same time so inviting and so 
repellent to investors. On the one hand, industrial 
activity is at a high level and yields on industrial 
stocks and shares are attractive while, on the other, 
the international situation remains turbulent and 
capital values of stocks and shares appear to hang 
by a slender thread. The Stock Markets are being 
subjected to waves of liquidation which render any 
rally of the most temporary character, and until 
the selling is exhausted no real recovery appears 
ssible. The whole position is a legacy of the 
huge “* bull’? movement built up in the earlier 
part of the year, not only in this country but in 
America, South Africa and the Continental 
centres. Nor was this movement confined to 
securities. Speculation in commodities was rife, 
Wheat being forced up to well over 10s. 6d. per 
cental, Rubber to 1s. 14d. per Ib., Tin to £311 per 
ton, Copper to over £78, and Lead and Spelter to 
about £36-37 per ton. The genuine shortage of 
all these commodities brought in the wake of the 
trade buyers a whole string of speculators, and 
positions were built up which could never exist 
against the strain of falling prices both for com- 
modities and securities. It is noteworthy that, in 
the case of metals in particular, commodity prices 
have declined directly with security prices, and in 
some cases the commodities, too, appear cheap. 
Since the boom of last March, prices of commodi- 
ties have declined from 30 to 50 per cent. and 
security prices have been very similarly hit, so that 
it is only natural that there must be big differences 
to meet and that considerable financial difficulties 
in certain quarters should have arisen which so far 
have remained hidden from the public gaze. Until 
the weak positions in both commodity and security 
markets have been liquidated, no real recovery is 
possible. 


THE PRICE OF SAFETY 


Amid the troubles which have afflicted the specu- 
lative and even the semi-investment markets, prices 
of British Government stocks have remained firm. 
War Loan has maintained a quotation of around 101 
throughout depressing surroundings, and at this 
Price it yields just about 3} per cent. to the investor. 
The yield on the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan is 
slightly higher at the moment, with the stock at 
around 993, but these appear poor returns in com- 
parison with, say, the 53 per cent. gross obtainable 
on John Brown & Co. 10s. shares at 34s. or with 


the return of over 5 per cent. available on Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement and British Portland 
Cement at present prices. With leading sound 
industrial shares like these, or Carreras ‘‘ A” 
giving £5 6s. per cent., the income available on 
British Government stocks is not attractive except 
to those. willing to pay a very big price for safety. 
The margin between industrials and gilt-edged has 
widened to 2 per cent., which is very much in 
excess of the normal and appears quite unjustified 
by market factors. 


““Commopity ’’ SHARES 

Shares of companies producing commodities 
have been particularly victimised in the recent 
liquidation, and now once again they appear 
cheap, even if one is not disposed to take a very 
bright view of the trade outlook in the immediate 
future. The more distant outlook depends largely 
on America, and the U.S.A. is capable of sharp 
recovery just as she is susceptible to sharp slumps. 
Rubber shares are at the moment a market only 
for the plucky purchaser prepared to hold them 
throughout the coming alarms and excursions 
which will be raised in connection with the renewal 
of the restriction scheme in the Spring. But the 
Base-Metal producers, such as Trepca Mines, 
Burma Corporation, and North Broken Hill, are 
giving incomes on latest dividends sufficiently high 
to discount a considerable proportion of the risk 
attached to a purchase of the shares. Trepca at 
27s. return over 5} per cent. free of tax if the final 
dividend is at the same rate as the interim, while 
Burma Corporation give the fantastic return of 
over 10 per cent. free of tax. North Broken Hill 
return over 7 per cent. These yields appear to 
discount the setback in metals which has occurred. 


Puitie INTERIM 


Philip Hill & Partners, the issuing-house and 
finance company which has proved highly success- 
ful since its formation in 1936, has just paid an 
interim dividend of 12} per cent. on the 5s. ordinary 
shares, which are priced at about 19s. At the 
meeting in June last the Chairman stated that he 
was already assured that there would be a large 
surplus for the six months to Sept. 30, so that the 
shares appear promising. 


RAPHAEL Tuck RESULTS 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., the well-known 
fine-art publishers, who recently strengthened 
their Board of directors, of which Sir Edgar 
Waterlow is now chairman, made profits last year 
of £10,976, including £10,000 from dividend 
reserve, The preference dividend is again paid, 
but, of course, no resumption of ordinary dividends 
is yet possible. The company has had to cope with 
difficult conditions, and shareholders can hardly 
hope for a sudden rapid change in fortunes. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON ; 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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HOTELS 


Victoria Hotel. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, Sess 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 

House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL 

H L, First Avenue. Ovesiooking 

sea and lawns. Comfortable residentia 

hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 

Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Family and Commercial Hotel. Special 

Winter terms from 2 gens. per week. Goli, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
from 5 gens. _ Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. C. in all. bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Rec. . 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 i8/-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


OLKESTONE. = the ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and Cliff Hall. Excel: 
lent table. ‘“‘ Not larpe everything of 
the best.’’—3-4 nter, 2 F 
Miss Sykes of the ‘Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS.-—Albany Hotel. Best - 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. ele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 8; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 ‘gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 

a, 24)-; Lun., 3/6; “Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ed., 20; Rec., Pens., from 3% gns. 

1 minute from Pier. ” Golf, tennis bowls, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. "Phone: 399. 


Hotel, Sea Front. 
Pens., ‘6h to 8 gns. 


wr 3 "deve. Bathing, tennis, 


HOTELS 


shall grow not old, as we 
that are grow old: 
Age shall npt weary them, nor 
the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun 
and in the morning 
We will remember them.” 
By wearing Poppies on 
Remembrance Day we keep 
green the memory of those 
who died. Of those that are 
left, thousands to-day are 
sadly handicapped by a ~ 
sickness, and the strain of t 
War years. Their need is the 
personal responsibility of 
each one of us 
Please help the British Legion 
to deal adequately with the 
increasing need of ex-service 
men and their families by 
giving more than ever before 
i your Poppies on 


POPPY DAY 


Nov. 11 


DONATIONS will be thankfully re- 
celved. These should be sent to the 
Captain Willcox, M.B.E., 
Organisin, ry, EARL HAIG’S 
BRITISH IN APPEAL FUND, 
Cromwell London, S.W. 7. 
Ladies willing to sell Poppies are 
ed to communicate with their 
local Poppy Day Committ or with 
the Headquarters of the fund. Their 


help will be of the greacest value. 


LONDON. 


Lond COURT Finsbury 

London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, 

with & C. running md excellent 

Ideal for permanent residence, 

New canes lounges, 

erms: Bed reakfast Dinner, 

from £2 to 2 yanene per week; Bedroom 

ane breakfast, day, or from 30/. 

Resi roprietors. Stamford 
i 


HOUSE HOTEL, 33, 
t. Room and 
bkfst., 
all Centra Hol. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampin 
Row, .C.1, near British 

Visitors. Room, Bath and Table. 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


CORA HOTEL, Upper Wobu Pp 
W.C.1. Near and King’s 
Stations. Accom. 230 guests; Room, Bath, 
and Table d’ Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


” 17, Gordon street, 

1. Close Euston. Bed & Break. 
fast 5s. & C. in bedrooms. Mrs. 
Lacey. Te. : Euston 3356. 


GARTH HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, 
W.C.l. B. & B. 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 
Running | H. & water in all rooms. 

rop., ‘The Misses Evans.” Phone: 
Museum 5761. 


NEWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 

R.B. 

& B. from bef per d 
Telephone: Terminus 


ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, Finsbury Park, N.4. 
Up-to-date in every respect. eekly 358. to 
50s. Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis, 
ing-pong, cards, dance-band. educed 
arage rates. Parking ground Spee. Tubes, 
trams, buses City and West Send for 
brochure. Stamford _ Hill Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced, Flatlets 
end Rooms. 


SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great &t. 
Andrew W.C.2; mins. Leicester 
uare 950 bedrooms, H. & C. Water 
Room, bath, “breakfast, ‘13/6. 


AVISTOCK CLUB.—87-40, Tavistock 
W.C. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
Member Room and Bkft. 32/6 to 45/-. 
Full Board 2} gns. to 3} Ps Country 
Members 6/6 per night. C. all rooms. 
Quiet and central. 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
optional. Near Bus, Tube and Park. 
Tel. : Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2 


W. a. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 


enptd. 

wry qentral, Bed f tet, 6s. 6d. 
rooms. 


W.C.1.—Nr. RUSSELL S' UaRE. Modern 
Bed-Sit Rooms. Divans. Own Gas Cooker, 
bath., serv., 100 rooms. Single | 15s. Double 
£1.—12-17, Regent square. Ter 4111. 


THE 


18/20, York Buildings, 
W.C.2. Commencing on.. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,” 
London, 


please send to me weekly “* The Saturday 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent ............... 
Address 


Review,” for a period of ..............04.. months, to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 

for which I enclose remittance for ............ Rove Review,”’ published at 6d. 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 


Published by Tue PuBLISHING Co. 


UCKLEY Press Lap., 


t. Andrew Street 


Y di Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and printed by 
Bull C4 Terms. of subscription : One year, 30/-, 
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